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HISTORY OF OHIO.—CHAP. HIE. 


The early part of the vear 1782) was 
marked by an event which, to the disgrace 
of the American nate, has scarcely ever been 
paralleled in treachery and barbarity—the 
massacre of the Moravian Indians at the mis- 
sionary settlements on the Muskingum. These 
Indians consisted partly of the Mohican tribe 
of Connecticut and New York, and partly of 
the Delawares of Pennsylvania. They had 
heen partially civilized and converted to chris- 
lianity by the missionaries of the German 
United brethren, or Moravians, who had com- 
menced their labors among them about the 
year 1740. From the time of their adoption 
ofthe Christinn faith, they had been snbjee- 
ted toa double persecution—on the one hand, 
from the Indians, because they had abandon- 
ed their customs, and on the other, from the 
white people, because they were Indians. 
They were very frequently forced to aban- 
don their settlements, which were generally 
near the frontiers, and after various removals, 
part of them had obtained permission from 
the Delawares on the Muskingum to settle 
among them, and had removed there in 
1772. 

They built three towns which they called 
Schonbrunn, Gnadenhutten, and Salem,and 
erected churches, established shools, ana sur- 
rounded themselves with many other charac- 
teristics of civilization; but their prosperity 
was not of long duration. When the revo- 
lutionary war commenced, the tribes around 
them generally took the side of England 
ngainst the colonists, and although the Mo- 
ravians determined to remain strictly neu- 
tral, their situation necessarily became one 
of much embarrassment. Their towns lay 
exactly inthe route generally pursued by the 
Jndians, in going and returning, upon their 
expeditions against the back settlements of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania; and it was not 
surprising that the Americans should suspect 
them of participating in those inroads, when 
the prisoners and plunder were always carried 
towards their neighbourhood, although they 
were really innocent, and were in fact objects 
@ suspicion amd ill-treatment to the ether 
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Indians, because they did not join them inithem as connected will the other Todians in 
their hostilities. their hostilities against themselves. When 
At length the Indians in league with Eng-| afterwards it became known that the Moravi- 
land resolved in council, to treat all as ene-|ans were frequently returning to their towns, 
mies who would not take part with them, and |in considerable numbers, for the purpose of 
sent messages to that effect to the Moravians, | removing their prope:ty,a band of men assem 
who, however, refused to take uparms. Theit | bled near Wheeling, to the number of about 
refusal was attributed to the influence of the }one hundred and sixty, and started to. the 
missionaries, who consequently became ob-| Muskingum, witha determination to surprise 
jects of distrust, and it was determined that/ the Indians and to cut thomoeff The victims 
they should be carried away from the towns warnliog of their danger, but 
in the hope that if they were removed, thei measures to escape, belie 
proselytes would join in the war. In 177%, }ing they had nothing to fear from the Amer- 
anarmy of British and Indians came on tothe |icans, but supposing the only quarter from 
Muskingum, in their neighbourhood, and the} which they had grounds for apprehending in- 
commander intended to go and take the mis-j|jury, was from the ludians who were enemies 
sionaries away as prisoners; but just at that! of the Americans. 
time, the Indians having heard of Colonel| The murderers arrived at Giadenhutten on 
Bowman’s expedition to Chillicothe, forsook | the Gil of March, 1782, and found the Indi 
him to go to the aid of theirfriends on the|ans dispersed among their plantations, gath- 
Miamis, and he was compelied to forego his/ering the corn that yet remained. They ae- 
purpose, costed them in a friendly manner, making 
Atlength, in August, 1781,a Huron chief} them believe that they intended no injary, 
with three hundred warriors, accompa-jand told them to go home which they accor- 
nied by an English officer and a Delaware} dingly did. They then told them that they 
chief, arrived among them, with a determina- | would pot sufier them toreturn to Sandusky 
tion to force the whule community to remove, | but were going to take themto Pitteburgh, 
| 





received 


took no 











After some days, during which they commit-| where they should be in no danger either from 
ted many outrages both upon the missiona-| the Englishorthe savages. The Indians resign- 
ries and their followers, they succeeded injed themselves vo their will & at theircommand 
theirdesign, and the Moravians acquiesced | gave up their arms ofall kinds, even to their 
in their commands toremove, and went with) hatchets, on being promised that every thing 
them to the Sundusky river. A great deal| should be restored to them on their arrival at 
of their property was destroyed before their! Pittsburgh. The murderers then went to 
departure; and their provisions, consisting of Salem, and pursuaded the Indians there to go 
corn in the stores and in the fields, and veg-| with them to Gnadenhutten, the inhabitants 
etables in the ground were necessarily aban-|of which inthe mean time, had been attacked 
doned. On arriving at Sandusky, they were and driven togetherand bound without resis- 
left by their captors without provisions, and, tance; and when those from Salem were about 
none were to be procured where they were.| entering the town, they were likewise depri- 
‘Fo supply their wants, one of the missiona-| ved of their arms & bound, A council was then 
ries, with several of the christian Indians re-| enheld, to determine what should be done with 
turned to the Muskingum for corn, On arri-| the prisoners, and the majority agreed in re- 
ving there, the missionary and five of his com-) solving to murder the whole of them on the 
panions were taken prisoners by the Ameri,; next day. Forthe honor of humanity, there 
cans, and carried to Pittsburgh. The others, were many of the party who opposed this bar- 
returned to Sandusky, with a considerable) barous resolution, and called God, to witness 
supply of provisions. Those who were taken that they were innocent of the Llood of those 
to Pittsburgh were soon released by the com-| inoflensive people; yet the majority remained 
mandant there; but theit dismission was the| unmoved, and some of them were even in 
cause of much excitement among many of favor of burning them alive; Lut it was at 
the people on the frontiers, who considered | length decided that they should be scalp-d 
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in cold blood,and the Indians were told to 
prepare for their fate; that as they were chris- 
tians, they might die in a christian manner. 
After the first burst of horror was over, they 
patiently suffered themselves to be led into 
two buildings, in one of which the men, and 
in the other the women and children were con- 
fined like sheep for the slaughter. They pas- 
sed the nightin praying, exhorting each other 
to remain faithful, asking pardon from each 
other forany offences they had commitied, 
and singing hymns of praise to God. 

When morning arrived, the murderers se- 
lected two houses which they named slaugh- 
ter-houses—one for the men, and the other 
for the women and children. The victims 
were then bound, two and two together, and 
led into the slaughter-houses, where they 
were scalped and murdered. Ninety-six 
persons were sacrificed in this horrid massa- 
ere, thirty-four of whom were children. Of 
all the prisoners, only two escaped—both of 
them boys about sixteen years old. One of 
them escaped through a window, on the night 
previous to the massacre, and concealed him- 
self in the cellar of the house to which the 
women and children were brought next day to 
be murdered, whose blood he saw running 
through the floor. On the following night 
he left the cellar, into which, fortunately no 
one came, and got into the woods. The 
other youth received one blow on the head, 
and was then scalped and left for dead. 
When he recovered his conciousness he ob- 
served another person who had like himself, 
been only stunned, and was endeavoring to 
rise; and a short time afterwards a white 
man came in, and seeing his motions, dis-. 
patched him, while the lad remained quiet, 
and was not suspected to be alive. In the 
night he crept out and also reached the woods, 
where he afterwards met the other lad, and 
the two at length reached Sandusky in safe- 
ty. ‘Tse murderers set fireto the slaughter- 
houses and consumed them, with the bodies 
in them, and having collected the horses 
blankets, and considerable other property be- 
longing to the Indians, returned to their 
homes. A party of them, however, first went 
to Schoenbrunn, designing to destroy those 
whom they might find there, but the Indians 
had learned the fate of their friends at Salem 
and Gnadenhutten, in time to escape. 

The success of the party in destroying the 
Moravian towns and cutting off so many of 
the inhabitants, with so little difficulty and 
danger, stimulated those who were engaged 
in the expedjtion, to undertake one of more 
consequence and on a larger scale. They 
knew that the principal part of the Christian 
Indians, who had been removed from their 
settlements on the Muskingum, were yet 
upon the Sandusky, and that there were also 
some Wyandot villages in the vicinity, the in-, 
habitants of whieh had been very troublesome 
to the. people on the frontiers: and it was 
thought that one inroad would suffice for the 
destriction of the Moravians and the chas- 
tisement of the Wyandots. A force was ac- 
cordingly raised in the western part of Penn- 
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‘o about four hundred and fifty men, mounted 
and armed withrifles, who having arrived at 
the Mingo towns on the Ohio, which had been 
chosen as aplace of rendevous, elected Col. 
William Crawford their commander. On the 
25th of May themarch was commenced, and 
on 29th the partly arrived at the destroyed Mo- 
ravian towns. 

On the next day in the neighbourhood of 
Schoenbrunn, two Indians were observed 
watching the movements of the detachment,& 
were fired upon, but made their escape un- 
hurt. Knowing that the expedition was now 
no secret to the enemy, it was concluded 
that it was the best policy to press forward 
with as little delay as possible, and according- 
ly the party struck directly for the place of 
their destination, where they arrived on the 
eleventh day of their march. They were 
greatly disappointed at finding that the Indi- 
ans had abandoned their town some time 
before, and removed toanother place. Upon 
this, the men insisted on returning home, 
their horses being fatigued and their provi- 
sions almost exhausted. The officers how- 
ever, held a council, at which it was conclu- 
ded to continue the mareh for one day longer, 
and then to return home, if no enemy appea- 
red. Just as the council broke up, a horse- 
man came in ftom the advance guard at a 
gallop, announcing that a large body of the 
enemy were formed in a wood a few miles in 
front,and were advancing to. attack the de- 
tachment.. The army,on the receipt of this 
information, immediately formed in order 
of battle, arid pushed forward to meet them. 
The country was generally open prairie, with 
copsesor islands of woodland interspersed, 
without underbrush. The Indians had taken 
possession of one of these bodies of wood- 
land before the troops came up, and the colo- 
nel, conceiving it to be important that they 
should be disloged, directed a part of his 
men to dismount and tie their horses, and 
attack them on foot, by which means they 
were soon compelled to abandon their posi- 
tion. Reinforcements arrived on the part of 
the Indians, continua'ly increasing their num 
bers, anda heavy galling fire was opened 
upon the whites, who maintained their ground 
with considerable loss, untill the dusk of the 
evening, when the Indians drew off. 

In the mornirg and at intervals during the 
day, a few shots were fired without mueh ef- 
fect, however, on account of the distance at 
which the parties kept. It was now mani- 
fest thaf the Indian foree was continually in- 
creasing, by the arrival of new reinforcements 
and that the situation of the army was still 
becoming more perilous. The officers having 
helt a council, determined to retreat as soon 
as the day should have clos: d, and dispesitions 
were accordingly made for that purpose. 
When night came, the troops were formed and 
commenced their march in tliree lines, with 
the wounded on litters. between them. The 


enemy soon discovered their design and at- 
tacked them on all sides, upon which many 
small detached parties separated from the 
main body, thinking to escape more easily 














aylvania and near Wheeling, that amounted 


while the Indiana were occupied with it. 


The enemy, however, soon left the main boe 
dy unmolested, to go after the stragling par- 
ties, which thus fell an easy prey, and were 
destroyed in detail, while those who kept 
together, succeeded inregaining the frontiers 
with but little further loss. The whole loss 
of the army was never correctly ascestained; 
but those who never returned from the expe- 
dition were estimated at between ninety and 
one hundred and twenty, among whom was 
Colonel Crawford himself. 

Colonel Crawford’s fate was melancholy & 
dreadful in the extreme. When the retreat 
commenced, he proceeded for some time at 
the head of the main body; but becoming 
anxious for the safety of a son, son-in-law, and 
two nephews, whe had accompanied the ex- 
pedition, and of whom he had not heard after 
the confusion began, which was occasioned 
by the attack ofthe enemy on discovering 
their design to retreat, he stopped and in- 
quired for them of those who passed, until he 
fell into the rear with three friends one of 
whom was doctor Knight, the surgeon of the 
detachment. When they at length prevailed 
upon him to proceed, it was theught not ad- 
visable to attempt to join the main body, which 
was at the time, as they judged by the hea- 
vy firing, hotly engaged with the enemy, by 
whom they were surrounded. They there- 
fore struck offin another direction and travel- 
ling all night, during which, one ofthe com- 
pany got separated from the rest, and prob- 
ably fell into the hands of the Indians. Ear: 
ly next day they fell in with two others of the: 
detachment, and some time afterwards the 
company were forced to stop and encamp, in 
consequence ofa heavy rain, and concluded. 
to remain there all night. In the morning 
their company was increased to six in number 
by the addition of another straggler, and pro- 
ceeded, two and two together, with some in- 
tervals between colonel] Crawford and doctor 
Knight being in front and both on foot. In 
the afternoon several Indians sprung up near 
them and ordered them to. stop. The doctor 
was disposed to fire upon them, and treed 
for that purpose, but Crawford told him not 
to resist, and they. gave themselves up. The 
other four men in company made their escape. 
for the time, but two of them were killed on 
the following day. On the 10th of June 
Crawford and Knight, with nine other priso- 
ners were taken by a party of seventeen In- 
dians, towards the old Sandusky town, with-- 
in a few miles of which they encamped for 
the night. Here Crawford obtained permis- 
sion to proceed to the town ;-under the charge 


of two guards, for the purpose of speaking to. 


Simon Girty, and. was brought back in the. 
morning, to be marched in with the other 
prisoners... He informed’ Knight that Girty 
had promised to use liis influence for his safe- 
ty, but had told him he was fearful it would 
be of no avail,as the Indians were much in-- 
censed against the prisoners,and wished to. 
have them all burned. Shortly afterwards cap- 
tain Pipe, a Delaware chief, arrived. He had. 
been represented to Crawford as one of the 
most violently inflamed against the prisoners, 





but his conduct towards them was rather en- 
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couraging, except that he himself painted all 
of them black, previous to their being march- 
ed into town. 

The other prisoners were taken in advance 
of Crawford and Knight, who secon aaw the 
bedies of four of them, who had been killed 
and scalped by the read-side, after being 
forced to run the guantlet; and when they 
overtook the other five, they were surrounded 
with boys and squaws, abusing and threat- 
ning them, and were soon afterwards toma- 
ihawked, after which the colonel and the doc- 
tor were takeu on to the village. 

Near the town a large fire was burning 
around which about thirty warriors and a great 
number of boys and squaws were collected 
who stripped Crawford and made him sit 
down on the ground near the fire, and then 
commenced beating him with their fists and 
with sticks. After a few minutes a large 
etake was planted in the ground, and a num- 
ber of piles of hickry poles, like small hoop- 
poles placed around it. A rope was then ti- 
ed to the bottom of the stake, and the other 
end fastened to Crawford’s wrists, which 
were tied together behind his back, leaving 
him room to walk around the stake at a lit- 
tle distance fromit. ‘I'he poles were then set 
on fire. While the preparations were going 
on, the colonel asked Girty, who was sitting 
on horseback at some distance, if the Indians 
were going to burn him; and upon being an- 
ewered by Girty, very indifferently , that they 
were, he replied that he would endeavor to 
bear it with fortitude. When the poles 
were burnt in two, the chief captain Pipe, ad- 
dressed the crowd for afew minutes, with 
much energy and animation. As soon as he 
concluded, the whole of them rushed upon the 
prisoner with a loud yell, and for a few min- 
utes the crowd was so thick around him, that 
the doctor could not see what they were do- 
ing. When they had seperated a little so that 
he could see Crawford, his ears had been cut 
off and the blood was flowing down from 
them. The warriors then began shoot'ng 
<cherges of powder into his body, from head 
to foot, and the boys, taking the burning poles, 
applied the fire to his flesh. He kept running 
around the stake, endeavoring to avoid his 
tormentors as much as possible; but it was 
enly to meet others equally implacable, with 
the same instruments of torture in their hands 
while the squaws took up coals and em- 
bers and threw them upon him, until he 
had nothing but fire to tread upon, and his 
body was blackened and blistered all over. 
In the intensity of his sufferings he called 
vut to Girly, begging him to shoot him through 
the heart. Girty answered, ‘Don’t you see 
I have no gun, colonel,’ and then burst into a 
brutal laugh, and began jesting with the Indi- 
ans about the prisoners miserable appearance. 
This scene of torture lasted two ur three hours, 
and Crawford at length became nearly exhaus- 
ted, and no longer shrunk from the firebrands 
that were applied to his flesh ; but walked slow- 
ly around, speaking ina low tone, earnestly be- 
seching God to look upon him with compas- 
sion and pardon his sins. He at length laid 
down upoy his fece, upon which an Indian 





sprung upon his back and kneeling down upon 
him stripped the scalp from his head. A 
squaw then took some coals upon a board 
and threw them upon his bare and bleeding 
skull, the torture of which compelled him to 
riseand walk around again; but at length na- 
ture could bear no more, and death released 
him from his fiend like-tormentors. 

Doctor Knight,after being compelled to 
witness the tortures of his friend and com. 
mander, was putunder the charge ofa Shaw- 
nee Indian to be taken to Chilicothe, where 
the same fate was toawaithim. Beings small 
man, and much exhausted by the hardships 
he had endured, the Indian entertained no 
fear of his escape, and did not bind him until 
they stopped, for the night. In the morning 
he unbound him, that he might assist him in 
making the fire, which had burnt down. Knight 
taking up a stick, apparently to carry a coal 
toanother place, struck the Indian suddenly 
and knocked him into the fire, and immediate- 
ly seized hisgun. The Indian scrambled out 
of the fire, and sceing his gun in Knight's 
hands, run off, howling most ruefully, while 
Knight presented the gun to shoot him; but 
in his haste, injured the lock so that it would 
not go off, and the Indian escaped. It was 
twenty-one days before Knight reached the 
post at Fort McIntosh, during which time he 
lived on green berries and weeds, which was 
all the food he could procure, except a terra- 
pin and two uufledged birds devoured raw; 
having thrown away the Indian’s gun, which 
he was unable to repair. 

Early in August following the defeat of 
Crawford, large detachments from the differ- 
ent tribes of the Shawnese, ‘Tawas, Potawato- 
mies, Wyandots, and Cherokees, assembled 
at Chilicothe, making a force of five or six 
hundred warriors, whoheld a grand council, 
which Simon Girty addressed in a speech. 
He reminded tho Indians of the fertility of 
Kentucky, and the abundance and excellence 
of the game that used to herd there; he infla- 
med them to madness at the thought 
of the desolation that the white peo- 
ple had caused in iheir hunting grounds, 
and excited them to revenge their greviances 
by exterminating the intruders. ‘The coun- 
cil broke up, and the whole body of warriors 
took up the line of march for Kentucky, and in 
the night between the 14thand 15 5) of August 
surrounded Bryant’s station which stood about 
five miles north-east of Lexington, and was 
the most exposed place on that frontier. It 
consisted of about forty cabins, in two rows 
forming a parallellogram about two hundred 
yards long and fifty in width, with block 
houses at the corners, and the spaces between 
the houses filled with picketing. The garri- 
son depended for water on a spring outside 
of the station. The evening before it was 
invested, news had been received of the defeat 
of seventeen men in the vicinity of another 
station, and the principle partof the garrison 
had intended to march the next morning to 
the assistance of their friends; and many of 
them spent the night in making preaprations 
for that purpose. 

Ifthe Indians had not shown themselves so 








early in the morning as they did, the party 
would have left the fort, and boththey and it 
would have fallenaneasy prey, ‘The plan of 
attack devised hy the Indians was, to attract 
the attention of the garrison to one side of the 
fort, while the main body, which was conceal- 
ed upon the opposite side, should rush up to 
the works, which they supposed would be left 
undefended, and take them by storm.— 
About 500 of them according] y concealed 
themselves near the spring, and early in the 
morning the others, amounting to about one 
hundred showed themselves and fired upon 
the fort from the opposite side. ‘The garrison 
immediately suspected the stratagem, and 
avoided the snare. ‘They commenced re- 
pairing the picketing without returning the 
enemy’s fire, correctly supposing that the con- 
cealed body would not show themselves, un- 
til they heard the garrison engaged with those 
who had appeared on the other side. ‘Their 
chief distress was about water, which would 
have to be procured from the spring, near 
which they supposed the enemy were lying in 
ambush. The women were summoned and 
all the circumstances stated to them as they 
were supposed to exist, even with regard to 
the enemy supposed to be lying concealed 
near the spring; and it was then proposed to 
them that they should go together in a body 
and each bring a bucket of water. They nat- 
urally shrunk from the dangerous undertaking 
but the necessity of the thing was represent- 
edto them, and the probability that they 
would be allowed to procure the water unmo- 
lested, as long as the firing on the opposite 
side of the fort was not returned, it being 
their usual duty to bring water; whereas, if 
the men were to go, the very circumstance 
would lead the enemy to suppose their strata- 
gem was suspected, and would cause them to 
abandon their ambuscade and make an open 
attack; in which case it would be impossible 
to procure water atall. ‘The women finally 
cons ented to go, andaccordingly proceeded 
t ether to the spring, from which eachre turn- 
ed witha vessel of water, without being mo- 
lested in the slightest degree. This being 
done, and the other necessary preparations 
made, the principal part of the garrison plac- 








ed themselves upon the side of the fort upon 
which they expected the concealed party to 
make their attack, but keeping themselves out 
of view; and thirteen men were then sent out 
to attack those who were shewing themselves 
on the other side. 

As soon as they commenced firing the par- 
ty in ambuscade rushed towards the fort- 
when they were met by a volley of rifle bails, 
that made them turn and fly in every direc- 
tion, and the firing being briskly kept up, at 
the end of two minutes, not an Indian was to 
be seen. Afier ashort time, they commenc- 
ed aregular fire upon the fort, keeping a re- 
spectful distance, however, so that little inju- 
ry was done or received by eitherparty. When 
the Indians were first observed in the morn- 
ing, two of the garrison had been sent off to 
Lexington, for assistance, and succeeded in 
reaching the place, where a party was soon 
raised, amounting to sixteen horsemen and 








about forty on foot, who marched without de- 
lay and arrived at the station about two o’- 
clock. ‘They were ignorant of the force the 
would have to encounter, in breaking thivagh 
to the fort. The Indians bad expected that 
the garrison would be reinforeed, and had 
placed themselves on each side of the road 
along whieh a reinforcing party would have to 
pass, in a corn field oa one side and a piece 
of woods on the other, in readiness to attack 
them. The party on horseback came along 
the road, and as soon as they got between the 
Indian lines, a fire was opened upon them; 
but at the first shot they put their horses to 
their speed, and every man arrived safely in 
the fort; the dust which was raised being in 
their favor, by partially concealing them from 
the view of the enemy. The footmen who 
were wpproaching the station through the corn- 
field, would have been equally successful in 
entering it in safety, but on hearing the firing, 
they rushed to the assistance of their mount- 
ed friends, and soon found theinselves cut off 
from the fort and engaged with the principal 
portion of the besieging force. A rurning 
fight was kept up through the field for about 
an hour, the thickness of the corn probably 
preventing the entive destruction of the party, 
who finally escaped their pursuers and return- 
ed to Lexington, with the loss of only two 
men killed and four wounded. 


A little after sunset the fire upon the garri- 
son slackened, and Simon Girty approached 
near enough to demand a surrender, in which 
case he promised the people good treatment. 
Ele told them that the fort could not possibly 
hold cut, for that, in addition to his large 
force, he was in the hourly expectation of a 
reinforcement with cannon; and that if the 
station sould be taken by storm, it would be 
impossible to save the lives of the persons 
within it. He deelured who he was, asking 
if any of the garrison knew him. 
tuckians were somewlr.t dismayed by his 
threat with regard to his cannon, knowing 
that Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations had been 
eaptured by that means, two years before; but 
they were soon restored to their usual cour- 
age and spirits, by a young man named Reyn- 
olds, distinguished for his sprightliness and 
gaicty, as well as for his courage. He repli- 
ed to Girty, and in answer to his question 
whether any of the garrison knew him, told 
him that he was well known; that he himself 
hada worthless dog which he had named Si- 
mon Girty. ‘Told him to bring on his rein- 
forcements; that they expected reinfurce- 
ments too,and would drive him and his gang 
of murderers out of the country: thatif they 
remained before the station twenty-four hours 
bonger, their scalps would be found drying 
upon the roofs of their cabins; that if any of 
them found their way intothe fort, they had 
switches prepared with which to drive them 
out, for that they would disdain to use any 
other weapons. Girty professed to be mueh 
offended with the levity with which his de- 
mand of a surrender had been treated, and to 
deplore very much the inevitable destruction 


Wat awaited the garrison, and withdrew,. Bo- 
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fore daylight. however, the Indians raised the 
siege and departed. 

On the 15th of August, two days after the 
siege was raised, colonels Trigg, Boon, and 
Todd had arrived from Harrodsburg, Boons- 
borough, and Lexington, with a considerable 
number of men, and a consultation was held, 
in which it was determined that the enemy 
should be immediately pursued. Colonel 
Logan was expected to arrive within twenty- 
four hours, with a strong force; but the pur- 
suit was commenced without waiting for him, 
although they could only muster about one 
hundred and seventy men, and they had rea- 
son to believe that the enemy amounted to at 
least three times that number. ‘The Indians 
had leisurely followed a buffalo trace, without 
taking any pains to conceal their route, and 
on the second day of the pursuit, the Kentue- 
kians overtook them near the Lower Blue 
Licks, only thirty-five miles from Bryant’s 
station. On arriving at the south bank of 
Licking, a few of the enemy were observed 
slowly ascending a ridge on the opposite side 
of the river, with seeming indifference to the 
presence oftheir pursuers. A hait was im- 
mediately made forthe purpose of holding a 
council, and colonel Boon, being considered 
as having mote experience than any other offi- 
cer on the ground, was asked for his advice. 
He recommended that, if the party were not 
willing to wait for the arrival of Logan’s re- 
inforcement, they should divide and cross the 
riverat different places, so as to attack the 
enemy in front and rear et the same time; 
but that at any rate, the ground should be par- 
ticularly reconnoitred, before the main body 
should cross the river. The consultation 
was suddenly broken up, however, by major 
McGary, a headstrong ofiicer, who spurred 
his horse into the stream, waved his hat over 
his head, gave a loud whoop, and cried out, 
ree all who are not cowards follow me; I will 
show them where the Indiansare.” A tumul- 
tuous rush was immediately made; officers 
and men plunged into the river and crossed 
it; horsemen and footmen altogether, without 
regard to any order, pressed forward up the 
hill and pursued the trace along the ridge, un- 
til they were suddenly checked by a fire from 
the enemy. ‘Those in the rear still pressed 
onward,and the whole party quickly found 
themselves surrounded by the Indians in eve- 
ry direction except the rear, where the enemy 
were closing around them to cut off their re- 
treat, anda scene of slaughter ensued, in 
which colonels Trigg and Todd and several 
other officers were killed, and it soon became 
evident that nothing butan immediate retreat 
could save any of the party. This was com- 
meneed, but was executed with the same 
disorder that attended the advance; and the 
Indians soor. mingled with those in the rear 
with their tomahawks, and continued the 
slaughter from the battle ground to the river, 
where the carnage was dreadful among the fu- 
gitives, crowded tegether and strnggling with 
the current, until it was somewhat checked by 
a party who halted, after reaching the oppo- 
site bank, and poured ina well directed fire 
upon the pursuers, that caused them to falt 
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back and gave time for the footmen to cross, 
The enemy, however, soon crossed the river 
also, and continued the pursuit for twenty 
miles further, but did very little execution, 
and the principal part of the survivors reached 
Bryant’s station inthe evening. ‘The loss of 
the Kentuckians was sixty-one killed andeight 

taken prisoners. Coloncl Logan had arrived 

at Bryant’s station before the defeated party 

returned, and after they had collected, and 

the loss was ascertained, he marched to the 

field of battle, where he arrived on the second 

day after the defeat, and buried the dead. 

When the intelligence of the disastrous 
battle at the Lower Blue Licks reached gen- 
eral Clark, at Louisville, he immediately con- 
certed and carried into effect arrangements 
for another expedition into the Indixn coun- 
try. The volunteers from the interior assem- 
bled at Bryant’s station, and those of the low- 
er part of Kentucky joined the regular troops 
at Louisville, and about the last of Septem- 
ber, the two bodies, making a force of abouta 
thousand men, united at the mouth of Lick- 
ing, and proceeded on their march against the 
towns of the enemy. Their approach was not 
discovered until they arrived within about a 
mile of Chillicothe, when they were seen by a 
strazgling Indian, who ran to tle town and gave 
the alarm; upon which it was hastily abaudon- 
ed by all its inhabitants, leaving their victuals 
cooking over the fires; so that when the army 
entered the place, not an enemy was to be 
seen. Afier refreshing themselves with the 
provisions which they found at a time when 
they were very acceptable, the secrecy with 
which the expedition was conducted not hav- 
ing allowed them to procure game in their ad- 
vance, the army entirely destroyed the dwel- 
lings and crops; after which they proceeded 
to Pickaway and several other villages, all of 
which they found desorted, where they dese 
troyed the cabins and corn as they did at 
Chillicothe. During the whole expedition 
they were never able to full in with any of the 
enemy, except some single individuals or 
small straggling parties, who generally elud- 
ed them. In a small skirmish, they killed 
five Indians and too!: seven prisoners, and one 
of their own party was wounded. On their 
return, they arrived where Cincinnati now 
stands, on the 4th of November, where the 
wounded man died and was interred. It was 
on that occasion that the agreement was made 
which was lately the subject of so much inte- 
rest in this section of the country—that those 
who should survive fifty years from that time, 
should assemble upon the same spot and give 
each other their last greetings. When the 
time arrived, a large city was standing upon 
the pleee, but the pestilence, which was rag- 
ing there, prevented the meeting. 

From that time, no events of much interest 
oecurred, which ean be considered as belongs 
ing to the history of Obio, until the settlement 
was commenced at Marietta, on the 7th of 
April 1788, which was the germ of this now 


populous state. Alihough the settlers.in. the- 


western country still continued to suffer much: 
annoyance from the Indians, in the incursions. 


which were kept up by small patties, by whom, 
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families and individuals were frequently mae- 
sacred, yet the enemy never afterwards at- 
tempted an invasion witha combined force, 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
[The following Biographical notice cf Sir 
James Mackintosh, is given in a preface 
to an article in Greenbank’s Periodical Li- 
brary, from an English Journal.—Ep.] 





Sir James MacxtyTosu was born at Ab- 
erdeen, 24th October, 1765. He studied 
medicine, and took his degree of doctor, in 
1787,—on which occasion he composed a La- 
tin Thesis **On Muscular Motion.” He went 
to London, ostensibly to engage in the prac- 
tice of his profession:—but he soon made his 
debut asa political writer. Dissatisfied with 
the little success attending his efforts in this 
way, he went over to the Continent, and pro- 
secuted his Medical Studies at Leyden. In 
1789 he was married to Miss Stuart. He 
started into noforiety in 1791], as the author 
of “Vindicia Gallice,or,a Defence of the 
French revolution and its English Admirers, 
against the accusations of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke.” In 1792, Mr. Mackintosh 
entered himself as a student of Lincoln’s Inn; 
and in 1795 he was called tothe bar; but he 
does not appear to have obtained any consid- 
erable practice. He projected, in 1798, as a 
means of improving his income,the delivering 
a course of lectures on the Law of Nature 
andof Nations. The introductory lecture, 
afterwards published, is considered the most 
able and elegant discourse on the subject in 
any language. Having lost his wife, he mar- 
ried a second time, in 1798, a daughter of 
J. B. Allen, Esq. It was on the occasion of 
his being employed as counsel in defence of 
Peltier, editor of the Ambigu, prosecuted for 
a libel against Bonaparte, then First Consul, 
that Mr. Mackintosh delivered that celebrat- 
eloration in defence of the liberty of the 
Press, which has been proneunced one of the 
most finished specimens of modern eloquence. 
The reputation acquired hy his lectures had 
obtained for him the appointment of Profes- 
sor of the Laws in the East India College at 
Hertford. His eloquent defence of Peltier 
procured forhim the offer of the Recorder- 
ship of Bombay, which, after some hesitation, 
he accepted—having a large and increasing 
family, and a precarious income. On this 
occasion he received the honor of Knighthood, 
Aftera residence of between seven and eight 
years in India, he found his health seriously 
impaired Ly the effects of the climate; and in 
1811 he returned to England, with his fortune 
not much improved, and with a liver com- 
plaint, which adhered to him for the rest of his 
life, and ultimately shortened his days. He 
obtained a retiring pension from the East In- 
dia company, of 1200 pounds a year. 

In July, 1813, Sir James entered the House 
of Commons as representative for the county 
of Nairn. In 1818, the influence of the Duke 
of Devonshire secured his return for Knares- 
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borougl: he was re-elected at the subsequent | Chapel: on attaining this distinguished situ. 
elections of 1820, 1826, 1830, and 183),— | ation he resigned that of Halifax; but this ac. 
On all questions of foreign policy and interna- | cession of business only increased his propen- 
tional law, on the alien bill, on the liberty of | sity to study, and frequently afier a fatiguing 
the press, on religious toleration, on slavery,| day of fourteen or sixteen hours, ocevpied in 
on the settlement of Greece, on parliamenta- | his professional avocations, he would scek re- 
ry reform, and more especially, upon the re-|laxation, if such itmight be called, in extend. 


rights, which grew out of the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of 


America, he co-operated actively and ably | 


with his friend Mr. Brougham, in support of | 
liberal policy. He was elected in 1822 Lord | 


vs . °c } 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, and | 


again in 1823, 


form of the criminal laws, Sir James took ajing his knowledge of the mathematics, 
prominent part, and was always to be found | 
on the side of freedom, justices, and humanity. | 
On the questions connected with neutral 
of astronomy. 


Having in the course of his extensive read- 
ing, made some discoveries which awakened 
his curiosity, he applied himself to the study 

Finding hims-lf becoming 
hourly more atteched to that pleasing study, 
he lessened his professions! engagements, as 
also the number of his pupils. ‘Towards the 
latterend of the year 1779 he commenced a 
regular review of the heavens, star by star; 
and in the course of eighteen months’ obse: 


Had the state of his health permitted, it is| vations, he fortunately remarked that a. star 


believed he would have formed a member of 
have been promoted to some important lucra- | 
tive post. Prudence does not seem to have 

heen one of the virtues practiced by Sir James. 

We shall conclude this notice in the language | 
of the Eclectic Review, from which we have 

obtained the preceding details: —Our admi- 

ration of nis splendid endowments, must not 

blind us to the lesson which may be derived 

from the history of his career. The homely 

virtues of steady industry and prudence, “the 

secrets of fortune,” would have enabled him 

to secure an honorable competency ; and whe 

we may respect him for despising wealth, we 

cannot but regret that his improvidence inter- 

fered with his comfort,as much as his desul- 

tory habits did with his usefulness. The 
evening of his life was overcast—also, we un- 
derstand, by trials of a domestic character.— 
We rejoice to be assured by Dr. Gregory, in 

his Life of Hall, that latterly, of a sudden, 

Sir James becamea wiser man, in “the most 
essential respects,” and that always having 
been the friend of virtue, he became, towards 
the close of his days, more than he had been, 
the disciple of Religion. 

Sir James Mackintosh died on the 30th of 
May, 1832, at his house in Langham Place. 
He was buried on the 4th June, at Hampstead. 

SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

This eminent astronomer was born at Hano- 
veron the 14th of April, 1738, and was the 
second of four sons. At theage of fourteen 
he was placed in the band of the Hanoverian 
regimentof guards. About the year 1758, 
he proceeded with a detachment of his regi- 
mentto England. While here, it was young 
Herschel’s good luck to gain the notice of the 
Ear! of Darlington, who engaged him to sv- 
perintend and instruct a military band then 
forming for the militia of the county of Dur- 
ham, and towards the close of the year 1765, 
he was appointed to the situation of organist 
at Halifax. 

Inthe year 1766, the late Mr. Linley en- 
gaged him and his elder brother for the pump- 
room band at Bath. He was a distinguished 
performer on the oboe and bis brother on the 
violincello, He was not long im the city be- 





iwhich had been recorded by Bode as 1 
the present (Lord Grey) administration, or| 











fore he was appointed organist to the Octagon 
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star, was progressively changing its position, 
and, after much attention to ithe wasenabled 
toascertain that it was an undiscovered plan- 
et. Hecommunicated the particulars to the 
Royal Society, who elected him a fellow and 
decreed him their annual gold medal. This 
great and important discovery he made on the 
13th of March, 1781, and bestowed on the 
planet the name of Georgium Sidus, in com- 
plimentto ourlate King, George the Third. 

Herschel, from the splendid result of his le- 
bors, not only established his fame in the sci- 
entific world, but was enabled, by the done- 
tion ofa handsome salary from his late Majes- 
ty, to relinquish his professional labors, and 
devote the remainder of his life wholly to as- 
tronomy. 

In consequence of this munificent act of 
the king, which must ever be mentioned to his 
hunor as a patron of science, he quitted Path, 
and fixed his residence first at Datchet, and 
afterwards at Slough, near Windsor, 

In 1783, he announced the discovery of a 
volcanic mountain in the moon: and four years 
afterwards communicated an account of two 
other volcanoes in that orb, waich appeared 
to be ina state of eruption, 

In 1802, Dr. Herschel laid before the Roy- 
al Society a catalogue of five thousand new 
nebula, and nebulous stars, planetary nebu- 
lm, clusters of stars, which he had discovered. 
By these and other scientific labors he estab- 
lished his title to rank amongst the most em- 
inent astronomers of the age, and to be plac- 
ed in the roll of those whom this country pro- 
duced, only second to the immortal Newton, 

Dr. Herschel married Mary the widow of 
John Pitt, Esq.; by whom he had one son, 
who was some time since a member of the 
university of Cambridge. 

Sir William did not diminish his astronom- 
ical observations until within a few years of 
his death, which took place on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1822, atthe age of 82, He expired in 
the fulness of years, honored with ihe ap- 
plause of the world, and, what wes fir dearer 
to him, the veneration of his family, and the 
esteem and love of ali who knew him. On 
the 7th September, his remains were interred 
in the ehurch of Upton Berks, in which pats 
ish he had for many years resided, 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


ESSAY ON KNOWLEDGE. 
BY G. W. LIGHT. 
In my first essay, I recognized the dectrine 
o¢ the existance ofa Creator and Governor of 

th o Universe, which I consider established, 
But this, together with many other proposi- 
tions which I may assume as correct, without 
entering intoa discussion of them, may be 
illustrated in the course of the series. I shall 
however bear in mind the department in which 
I am writing, and endeavor, in all cases, to 
keep within the sphere ofsimple philosophical 
reasoning. 

There are two kinds of knowledge; intu- 
itive and discursive. Intuitive knowledge is 
immediate perception of truth; discursive, 
that which is obtained by deduction of reason. 
For example—the knowledge that a whole 
is greater thana part, is obtained by dedue- 
tion of reason. 

All the knowledge possessed by the Author 
of the universe is probably intuitive; all the 
knowledge man obtains, is acquired by in- 
tuition and deduction of reason. 

The doctrine of innate ideas may be con- 
sidered as exploded; though there is not so 
greata difference in the opinions of the 
different schools of philosophers on this sub- 
ject,as some suppose. That sensation and 
reflection furnish mankind with the first mate- 
rials ofall their knowledge, is not now dis-, 
puted, 





sehse; but I think it will lead to less confu- 
sion, as toterms,to assume that both the mind 
and the soul are comprehended in the term 
mind. I consider the mtnd as including all 
of what isealled the spiritual part of man. 
It may therefore be more proper to say, that 
the faculty of understanding is the eye of the 
mind, It isalsosaid, that by knowledge the 
mind receives truth, as by vision the eye sees 
light. ‘This is very well, except that, strictly 
speaking, understanding should be subsituted 
fur mind, in this case. 

Some have been led to the conclusion, that 
a knowledge of every thing is necessary, in 
order to understand any one thing fully. 
This is unsound, If the mind could know 
all truth, it would be as comprehensible as tie 
mind ofGod. ‘As the eye may see corporeal 
objects, without seeing the nature,the number 
the form, positions of their interior elements, 
so the mind of man may know things and 
truths, without knowing all their causes, rela- 
tions, properties, and effects. ‘The eye may 
sve the ocean, without being able to see its 
depth or extent; and the mind of man may see 
God without being able to know all the per- 
fections ef his infinite nature,’ One truth 
after another may be communicated to the 
mind, in its present state, be intuition and 
deduction ofreason, as ifit were in possession 
of all othertruths. Every thing above human 
comprehension, may properly bs termed mys- 
tery, 
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SONG, 


From Poems—Narrative and Lyrical; 
William Motherwell, Glasgow. * 


He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf frem the tree; 
Or the down that is blown 
By the wind o’er the lea. 
He is fled, the light-heated! 
Yet a tear must have started 
To his eye, when he parted 
From love-striecken me! 


He is fied! he is fled! 

Like a gallant so free, 
Plumed cap on his head, 

And sharp sword by his knee; 
While his gay feather fluttered, 
Surely something he muttered, 
He at least must have uttered 

A farewell to me! 


He’s away! he’s away 
To far lands o’er the sea— 
And long is the day 
Ere at home he can be; 
But where’er his steed prances, 
A mid thronging lances, 
Sure he’ll think of the glances, 
That love stol2 from me! 


He is gone! he is gone! 

Like the leaf from the tree; 
But his heart is of stone 

If itne’er dream of me! 
For I dream of him ever, 
His buff-coat and beaver, 
And long-sword, oh! never 

Are absent from me! 





It is said that the mind is the eye of the ee, EXTRACT P 
soul. This is undoubtedly true in some| From work entitled “Outre-Mer; a Pilgri- 


mage beyond the Sea.”” By Professor Longfel- 
low, of Bowdoin College. 


PERE LA CHAISF., 


* Our fathers find their graves in our short mem- 
ories,and sadly tell ushow we may be buried in 
our survivors. 

“Oblivion isnot to be hired. The greater part 
must be content to be as though they bad not been, 
to be found in the register of God, not in the re- 
cords of man.”? 

Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn-Burial. 


“The cemetery of Pere la Chaise is the West- 
minster Abbey of Paris. Both are the dwellings 
of the dead ; but in one they repose in green alleys 
and benenth the open sky ;—in the other their res- 
ting place is in the shadowy aisle and beneath 
the dim arches of an ancient abbey. One fs a 
temple of nature—the othera temple of art. In 
one the soit melancholy of the scene is rendered 
still more touching by the warble of birds and the 
shades of trees, and the grave receives the gentle 
visit of the sunshine and the shower ;—in the oth- 
er no sound but the passingfoot-fal breaks the si- 
lence of theplace ;the twilight steals in through high 
and dusky windows; and thedamps of the gloomy 
vault lie heavy on the heart, and leavetheir stain 
uponthe monldering tracery of the tomb. 

‘Pere la Chaise stands just beyond the Barri- 
ere d’Aulney, on a hill side, looking towards the 
city. Numerous gravel walks, winding through 
shady avenues and between marble monuments 
lead up from the principal entrance to a chapel 
onthesummit. There ishardly a crave that has 
not its little enclosure planted with shrubbery; 
anda thick mass of foliage halfconceals each fu- 
neral stone. The sighing of the wind, asthe bran- 
ches rise and fall upon it,—the occasional notes 
ofa bird among the trees, and the shifting of light 





Farth--man’s pleasure-course and grave, 


‘ 
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and shade npon the tombs beneath have a sooth- 
ing effect upon the mind; and | doubt whether 
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any ene canenter that enclosure, where repose 
the dust and ashes of so many great and good men 
ithout feeling the religion of the place steal over 
im, and seeing something of the dark and gloo- 
expression pass eff from the stern countenance 
death. 

It was near the close of a bright summer aften 
noon, that I visited the spot for the first time. The 
first object that arrested my attention on enter. 
ing, was @ monument in the form ofa small Ge- 
thic chapel, which stands near the entrance, in 
the avenue, leading to theright hand. On the 
marble couch within are stretched two figures 
carved in stone, and dressed inthe antie garb of 
the middle ages. It is the tomb o1 Abelard and 
Heloise. The history of these unfortunate lovers 
istoo well known to need recapitulation ; but per- 
haps it is not so well known how often their ash- 
es were disturbed in the slumbers of the grave. 
Abelard died in the monastery of Saint-Marcel, 
and wasburied inthe vaults ofthe chureh. His 
body was afterwards moved to the convent of the 
Paraclete, at the request of Heloise, and at her 
death her body was deposited in the same tomb. 
Three centuriesthey reposed together ; after which 
they were separated to different sides of the 
church to calm the delicate scruples of the lady 
abbess of the convent. More than a eentury af- 
terwards they were again united in the same tomb; 
and when at length the Puraclete was destroyed, 
their mouldering remains were transported to the 
church of Nogent-sur-Seine. They were next 
deposited in an ancient cloister at Paris; and now 
repose near the gate-way of the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise. What a singular destiny was theirs! 
—that after a life of such passionate and disas- 
trous love; sueh sorrows, and tears, and peni- 
tence; their very dust could not be suffered to 
rest quietly in the grave! that their death should 
so much resemble their life in its changes and vi- 
cissitudes: its parting and its meetings its inquie- 
tudes and its persecutions! that mistaken zeal 
should follow them down to the very tomb; as if 
earthly passions could glimmer like a a funeral 
lamp, amid the damps of their charnal-house, and 
even in theirashes barn their wonted fire!’ 

“AsI gazed on the sculptured forms before 
me, and the little chapel, whose Gothic roof seem- 
ed to protect their marble sleep, my busy memo- 
ry swung back the dark portals of the past, and 
the picture of their sad and eventful lives came 
up before mein the gloomy distance. What a 
lesson for those whe are endowed with the fatal 
giftof genius! It would seem, indeed that he who 
‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ tempers 
also his chastisements to the errors and the infir- 
mities ofthe weak and simple mind, while the 
transgressions of him upon whose nature are more 
strongly marked the intellectual attributes of the 
Deity, are followed even upon earth by severer 
tokens of the divine displeasure. He who sins 
in the darkness of a benighted intellect, sees not 
so clearly, threugh the shadows that surround 
him, the countenance of an offended God; but 
hewho sins in the broad noon-day of a clear and 
radiant mind, when at length the delirium ofsen- 
snal passions has subsided, and the cloud flits 


‘away from before the sun, trembles beneath the 


sqarching eve of that accusing power, which is 
streng in thestreneth ofa godlike intellect. Thus 
the mind and the heart are closely linked togeth- 
er, and the errors of genius bear with them their 
own chastisement, evenupon earth. The history 
of Abelard and Heloise is an illustration of this 
truth. Butatlength they sleep well. Theirlives 
are like u tale that has been told ; their crrors are 
‘folded up like a book; and what mortal hand 
shall break the seal that death has put upen them. 

“Leaving the interesting tomb behind me, I 
took a path-way tothe left which conducted me 
np the hill side. I soon found myself in a deep 
shadeofheary foliage, where the branches of the 
vew and willow mingled, interwoven with the 
tendrils and blossoms of the honey-snckle. T now 
stood in the most populous part of this city of 
tombs. Every step awakened a new train ofthpile 
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ling recollections, for at every step my eyes caught 
the name of some one whose glory had exalted 
the character ofhis native land, and resounded 
across the waters of the Atlantic. Philosophers, 
historians, musicians, warriors, and poets, slept 
side by side around me; some beneath the gor- 

eous monument, and some beneath the simple 

eadstone. There were the graves of Fourcroi 
end Hauy; of Ginguene and Volney; of Grety 
and Mehul; of Ney, and Foy and Massena; ofLa 
Fontaine, and Molicre, and Chemier, and Delille, 
and Parny. But the political intrigue, the dream 
of science, the historical research, the ravishing 
harmony of sound, the tried courage, the inspira- 
tion of the Lyre, where are they? With the living 
and not with thedead! The right hand has lest 
its cunning in the grave; but the soul, whose 
high volitiens it obeyed, still lives to produce it- 
selfin ages yet to come. 
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CorresronpsNts.—Tne Letters on Italy, 
from the French, are unavoidably postponed 
to the next number. 

A poetical effusion from Zanesville, receiv- 
ed long since, was accidentally mislaid. It 
has again come to hand—and for the present 
is laid on the table. 


The Soliloquy of 





, is also laid over. 





Epvucation.—We have received a copy of 
the proceedings of the “Western Literary In- 
stitute and College of Professional ‘Teachers,’ 
which took place in Cincinnati, on the ninth 
of September last. Want of space prevents 
us from noticing it as we could wish at the 
present; but shall refer to it in a future Ne. 
We copy only tae following Resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Board of Diree- 
tors be instructed to publish, in such manner 
as may be thought best, an address to the 
friends of Education in the West; setting 
furth the importance of popular Education, re- 
questing their hearty co-operation in their ef- 
forts to bring the subject before the public 
mind, and making suggestions as to the man- 
ner they may be accomplished.” 


The Address written and published, on the 
above resolution, we shall probably publish 


in our next. 





Western Lrrerature.—Mrs, Caroline L. 
Hentz,.the author of De Lara, Lamorah, &c. 
has lately issued a novel called ‘Lovell’s Fol- 
ly,” whichis spoken of by Judge Hall as be- 
ing “sprightly, imaginative, and interesting.” 
‘Harpe’s Head; a Legead of Kentucky,” is the 
title of one by Judge Hall himself, just from 
the press of Key and Biddle, Philadelphia.— 
It is a western story, writtenby a western 
author, and iseagerly sought afler by western 
readers. 
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VOLU ME SECOND.—We invite attention to 
a Prospectus of the Second Volume of this paper, 
which we publish below. It will be seen that we 
have at length determined on trying the experi- 
ment of a Weekly Paper, at least for one year. 
The expenses of the publication will be increased 
to more than double what they are at present; of 
course, a much larger subscription list will be 
required to make it a safe undertaking, Yet we 
believe that a sufficient support will be extended 
to usin the event, and from the general disposi- 
tion of our friends, we are confidently led to ex- 
pect it. 

The sheet (Royal,) on whichit is proposed to 
pnblish the next volume, is one size larger than the 
one on which the paperisnow printed. And as 
double the number of sheets will be required to 
make a yearly volume,we may count on being 
able to furnish tiree times as much matter in a 


double the price. 

It will be observed thata change in the charac- 
ter of the paper is also contemplated. A depart- 
ment of News will be added; which in a semi- 
menthly paper could not be of so much impor- 
tance as ina weekly. The Scientific Department 
willbe greatly improved and the Original Depart- 
ment, from the promise ef contributions from the 
twogentlemen named in the Prospectus, and 
many others,it may be presumed will be made 
much more interesting. 


PROSPEOTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 
THE WESTERN GEM, 


And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News. 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo- 
ses to commence the Second Volnme with new 
and important improvements. Encouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, of a 
willingness to support a Weexry Journat, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has resolv- 
ed tocommence the publication weekly, en er 
about the First of January, 1834. The charac- 
ter of the paper will undergo a considerable 
improvement; it being the intention of the editor 
to furnish a greaterproportion of matter of a solid 
& instructive kind, to the exclusion of that which 
is lightand uninstructive. It is the determina- 
tien ofthe editor to spare no pains to render his 
paper a “Gem” worthy of admission into every 
family circle, and one, to the pages of which, ev- 
ery member ofa family may apply for instruction 
orentertainment. The following will be the order 
and character of its various departments: 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT.—Un- 
der this head will be included all the selected ar- 
tieles from foreign or American journals, which 
will not class more properly under the Scientific 
department. They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, &c. As 
the editor will have access to some of the best lit- 
erary magazines and journals in the country, he 
confidently expects to be able to make this de 
partment as interesting as that of any other west- 





ern periodical. 


| Geo. W. Tuompson, & C. C. 


| 


volume, asit now contains, for which, we only | 


| ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart 
/ment of the paper will be made unusually interest- 
ing. In addition te the oecasional contributions 
of writers in different parts of the country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance from 


Carrot, Esqrs 
both of whom are favorably known as writers in 
the various departments of Literature,—and also 
from some others, whose names he is not permit- 
ted to make public. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
| politics and religious controversy will be strictly 
javoided. Butin every thing else the editor shall 
‘give his pen a free range; -— on alloccasions en- 

deavoring to maintain that candid course to ne- 


' 


cessary to the success of a journal, and without 
jwhich none can be respectable. This depart- 
| ment, however,will be principally devoted to sub- 
jects connected with theliterature of our country 
—--particularly that portion of it usually deuomi- 
nated Tue Wesr. 


| DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
will be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
\foreign and domestic. As the limits of the paper 
will not permit of extended and minute details of 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shallappear most interesting to the general 
reader,and that which relates to subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and 


Philanthrepy, will te 
given. 


For the purpose of putting as much news 
as possible in a small compass the matter for this 
department will be principally re-written. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. —It is intend- 
ed to reduce thisdepartment of the paper to some 
fixed plan, instead of following the common meth- 
od of an ivdiscriminate selection, as heretofore. 
Cuts will occasionally be given, for the purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches ef sci- 
ence; thie will be a new and important additional 
feature, which will add to its interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses of 
the publication. 





TERMS. 


Tne Western Gem, and Cabinet of Litera- 
ture, Science, and News, will be published weekly 
on a Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarto form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large piges, (aboutthree times the matter con- 
tained in the present volume,) and furnished at 
the end of the year with a Title page and Index. 
Price of subscription, Two Dollarsa year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when 
payment isnot madein six mouths from the con- 
mencement of the volume. 

(<p-Local Agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent. on all monies collected, besides a 
copy ofthework. Itisexpected that persons ac- 
cepting agencies will make exertions to obfain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms. Any 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment inadvance, shall receive a bound copy 
of volume first. 

Letters and communications must be post paid 
to insure attention—adddressed te 

THOMAS GREGG, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 





Harpers’ Family Library has atrived to its 
sixtieth, volume. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 
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BIRTH DAY REFLECTIONS. 
RY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


It will be over toon.— Another year 
Has parted-—and its knell is tolling now 
O’er the far Ocean of the past.— 
It is 
An bour for tears.—There is a spectre-form 
In memory’s voiceless chamber, pointing now 
Its dim, cold finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions, that have passed away 
And left no shadow oftheir loveliness 
On the dead waste of life.—That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid efdear, remembir-d love, 
And, bending mounfully above the pale 
Sweet form that slumbers there, scatters dead 
flowers 
O’er what has gone forever .— 
Iam not 
Asin the years of boyhood. There were hours 
Of joyousness, that came like Angel-shapes 
Upon my heart-—but they are altered now, 
And rise on memory’s view like statues pale 
By a dim fount of tears.—And there were springs 
Upon whose streams the sweet young blossoms 
learned 
To list the gush of music—but their depths 
Are turned to dust. There too were holy hghts 
That shone, sweet rainbows of the spirit o'er 
The skies of new existence, but their gleams, 
Like the lost Pleiad of the olden time, 
Tlave fallen from the Zenith and are lost 
>Mid the cold mockeries of Earth! 
Alone— 
Tam alone!—The guardians of my young 
And sinless years have gone and left me here 
A solitary wanderer. Their low tones 
Of love oft swell upon the twilight winds 
Or wander sweetly down through mists and dews, 
At evening’s calm and melancholy hour, 
But voice alone is there—Ages of thought 
Come o’er me then, and with a spirit won 
Back to its early years, 1 kneel again 
At. young life’s broken shrine — 
J The thirst of power 
Tlasbeen a fever to myspirit. Oft, 
Evenin my boyhood, I was wont to gaze 
Upon the swollen torrentrushing down 
With its eternal thunacr-peal—the far 
Expanse of Ocean with its infinite 
Of dark blue waters roaring to the Neavens— 
The night-storm fiercely rending the great oaks 
From their rock-pinnacle--the giant clends 
Shaking their plumes like warriors in the skv, 
And waving their broad lightnings through the 
air 
Like the red flash of swords--ay, I was wont 
To gaze on these, and almost weep to think 
I could not match their strength. The same wild 
. thirst 
For power is yet upon me —it has been | 
A madness in my day-dreams and a curse 
Upon my being--it has led meon 
To mingle in the strife of men, and dare 
The samiel-breath of bate, and Tam now, 
Even in the orening of my manhood’s prime, 
One, whom the world loves not.— 
Well—he it so— 
There 1s a silent purpose in my heart. 
And neither love, nor hate, nor fear shall qnell 
My own fixed daring. Though mv being’s stream 
Gives ont no music now, *tis passing on 
Toits far fountain in the Heavens, and there 
Twill rest forever in the Ocean-ti le 
Of God's Immensity. IT will not mourn 
Life’s shronded memories. T canetil! drink in 
The unshadowed beauties of the Universe— 
Gaze with a swelling soul upon the blue 
Macnificence alone—and hear the hymn 
Of heaven in every starlight ray—and fll 
Glen, vale, and wood, and mountain, with the 
bricht 
And glorious visions ponred from the deep home 
Of an immortal mind--Past year, farewell 
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THE DESTINY.~-ny 3. G@.wuirrier. 


Ask not of me, thou dark-eyed one, 
What may the future be-~ 

Look to thy heart—and ask of none 
To read the stars for thee! 

Look back upon the silentness 
Of unreturning years— 

Thy faded hours of early bliss— 
Of passions and of tears, 


Yet stay; the spell is over me-- 
And I must speak thy doom! 

Like dark waves on a midnight sea 
Behold thy future come; 

Ay, bend thy brow as manhood may; 
And scoff me as thou wilt; 

1 see thee on thy future way ; 
A haunted thing of guilt? 


Thou’rt hastening from thy native land; 
With crime upon thy soul, 

Notsuch asliftsthe midnight brand: 
The dagger ofthe bow]! 

No—thine has been a guiltier part— 
It hath a darker seal— 

Thy pride has crushed the human heart 
As with aniron heel! 


Go to the classic shrine of old; 
The tombs of mighty men; 

Where desolation gray and cold 
Telleth of what has been. 

Go dream beside the Parthenon; 
Or by Granada’s walls; 

Or linger where the desert sun 
On Tadmor’s ruin falls. 


Yet there—thy dreams of power and gloom 
One thought shall glide between, 
Above thehero’s crumbled tomb 
Thy martyred one shall lean! 
And through the old, deserted pile, 
That pale, still form shall clide, 
And dimly on the pillared aisle 
Steal softly at thy side! 


Go mingle with the glad and gay, 
And bew at pleasure’s shrine ; 
And Beauty’s fairest formsshall lay 
Their gentle hands on thine; 
Yet there—a spectre ever nigh— 
The injured one shall come, 
And underneath loves melting eye 
Shall] turn thy smile to gloom. 


Go now——the lingering curse is given, 
The spell is laid on thee; 

The scorn of earth—the wrath of Heaven 
Is in thy destiny! 

Or on the land, or on the sea, 
In shadow orin gin; 

That spectral form shall follow thee; 
The broken hearted one! 





EXTRACT 
From an Ode by Prosper M. Wetmore. 


A voice on every wave, 
A sound o’er every sea! 
The war-nete of the brave, 
The anthem of the free! 
From steep tosteep it rings, 
Thronch Enrope’s many climes— 
A knell to despot kings, 
A sentence on their crimes ; 
From every ciant hill companion of the cloud, 
Thestartled echo leaps to give it back aloud! 
Where’er a wind is rushing— 
Where’er a stream is gushing— 
The swelling sounds are heard, 
Of man to freeman calling— 
Of bteken fetters falling— 
And, like the carol of an uncaged bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s battle-word > 


a ~~ —— —~ 


BOOK OF NATURE. 








VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. 

Icetanp, perhaps the Ultima Thule of 
Virgil, abont two hundred and sixty miles 
long, and two hundred broad, forming an ex- 
tensive portion of the Danish dominions, 
evincesin every quartera volcanic origins, 
and abounds in volcanoes, sulphur, subter 
raneous fires,and geysers, or eruptive hot 
springs. Its highest mountains, clothed with 
perpetual snows, are called Jokuls, and of 
these Snefell, inthe south-western part of 
the island, is the loftiest, being caiculated at 
six thousand eight hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of the sea. Its principal 
rivers lie towards the east, some of which 
are white with lime, and others tainted with 
sulphur. Its calcareous spar has been cele- 
brated eversince the days of Newton for its 
double refraction. This remote and barren 
country has been not unfrequently subject to 
dreadful mortalities from epidemics: the 
pestilence of this kind that depopulated the 
island, in the middle of the fourteenth century 
wascalled the Black Death; and according to 
Cattereau,a murrain in 1784 carried off not 
less then nineteen thousand four hundred 
and eighty-cight horses, six thousand eight 
nundred beeves; and twelve thousand nine 
hundred and forty-seven sheep. This account, 
however, seems too highly charged, for it ex- 
ceeds the general average of the cattle of the 
entireisland. Since ithas appertained to the 
Danish crown a colony endeavored to amel- 
iorate its Wretched situation by migrating 
to Greenland, about two hundred miles 
distant, and which now is usually placed in the 





American quarter of the world; ofits success, 
{however, we know nothing, for the eastera 
; coast, on which it probably effected a landing, 
{has since been so extensively blocked up by 
augmenting sheets ofice, that the colony has 
never since been explored.—Yet to this 
wretched verge of the habitable globe was 
literature compelled to retire in the e!eventh 
and twelfth centuries: here learning, driven at 
that period from every other part of Europe, 
flourished; poetry was cultivated; and the 
mythology of the northen nations was first 
reduced into asystematic form. While feu- 
dal tyranny, by the bloodshed and oppres- 
‘sion to which it every where gave birth, 
|retained the finest countries of the civilized 
iglobe ina state of barbarism; liberty and 
| pence, with science and the arts in their train, 
|took refuge In this inhospitable clime; and 
‘found, on the confines ofthe polar circle, an 
asylum which the plains of France and Italy 
could not affordthem a memorable example 
how much worse the sufferings are produced 
by art then those produced by nature. 








The summit of the White Mountains have 
been made white with new snow every 
month the past summer—an unusual circum- 
stance. 





Knowledge is the philosophe:’s stone, that 
turns every thing to gold. 














